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WHAT IS EXPONENT II? 


Exponent I] provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows 
us to better understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our 
common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this magazine as a 
living history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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WOMEN’S THEOLOGY 
CALLED TO THE 
WILDERNESS 

Fatimeh Salleh 


In painting this, | wanted to try and focus on something good. There are so many good 
people all around the world doing all kinds of good things, big and small, and this painting 
is my way of sharing that. Three nameless, faceless women — each one different, each 
one with something beautiful to share, each one in solidarity one with another. They 

are standing in front of a window that is full of light, which to me means hope, faith and 
promise. They are each feminine and strong, standing peacefully yet firm. 


See more of Beth’s work: bethallenart.com | @bethannallen 
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BACKWARDS & FORWARDS 


PANDORA BREWER 


Sometimes I have to remind myself to sit still and just listen. 
Someone is sharing an experience that for them feels so 
immediate and overwhelmingly specific, and I want to step 
in and wrap up their uncertainty with my certainty that 
everything will be fine. I know this story; I have lived it; 

the ending is mixed but there is eventual meaning and new 
insight, I promise. I want to say: you are part of a human 
pattern that connects all of us; itis your pain but ours, too. 
But it is not time for this. It is not the right thing to say in 
their now. In this moment, I feel old. 


A close friend was coming over after weeks of traveling. I 
had missed her and was so excited to see her again. I went 
to the store to buy “treats” for her visit and came home with 
bags of candy, cupcakes, fruit, cheese, crackers, chips, soda, 
enough party food for many people and many days. We 
spread it all out on the table and could not stop laughing. 

It was as if someone had given a credit card to a hungry 
seven-year-old. In this moment, I am still young. 


Then day to day, going from meeting to meeting, having 

to recall and speak to a wide range of topics from minutiae 
to strategy. I concentrate on what is in front of me, the 
meeting before is filed away, the next one not started. In this 
moment, I must stay completely present. 


Iam fifty-five years old. Squarely in middle age, moving 
toward older. I try to control the aging process with hair 
dye, refreshed wardrobes, and just-released music. But at 
some point the jig is up. I have to consider what to do with 
the accumulating memory and unknown time ahead. As I 
turn from obvious markers to an inward timeline, I sense 

a definite vantage point. Often, it feels like a kind of tennis 
match, looking backwards and forward, at where I have 
come from and where I may be headed, gambling that I 
have enough time to make sense of it all. 


I remember holding my newborn baby many years ago 
and seeing a vision of our family tree, now with a new 
box below mine. My place had shifted, no longer the 
culmination but a link in something bigger. I had become 
part of a path, a stepping stone charting one generation to 
the next. 


I try and hold on to this image of purpose. I often say that I 
love my birthday because I was an awkward, self-conscious 


young woman and every year I care a little less about what 
others think. But that isn’t the full truth. I still care, and 
Worry, and regret, and fuss over what I am not yet. The 
difference as I get older is that what I am “not yet” seems 
more attainable. I have seen myself evolve and iterate over 
time. Who I was has led me here, but as I turn my attention 
forward more than backward, is who I want to be in reach? 
Or am I just beginning to understand my capacity? As 
birthdays go by, my identity continues to reveal itself, stable 
and mutable, backwards and forwards, old and young and 
present. 


This Spring issue presents stories from women at all stages 
in their lives, looking backwards and forwards to find 
themselves and their people, to understand their place and 
their path. In Shadows, an essay by Annie Wiederhold, tells 
the story of a woman in conversation with her current life, 
her eight-year-old self, and her desire to understand what it 
means to cast her own shadow independent of others in her 
life. A young woman at the beginning of her life grapples 
with a start that was not what she planned in A Place Of 
Love and Beauty. Ash Mae Hoiland and Julianna C. Hansen 
look to the women in their family for connection and 

clues on how to navigate their own experiences. Ash Mae 
writes about discovering her grandmother in Gleaning and 
Julianna finds insight from her mother’s life in A Fleeting 
Slice of Holiness. In her essay, Life Perspective from the 

Far End, Rebecca Norman begins, “I am 70 years old,” and 
shares the highlights of her life from her point of view. And 
in the prose poem, Upon the Posts of My House, Ericka 
Anderson, inspired by a verse in Exodus, brings the story 
fully forward in words that inspire us to action in today’s 
world. 


Each essay takes us on very personal journeys through time, 
threading each version of ourselves with those people who 
challenge, inspire, and walk alongside of us as we meander 
from age to age. I remind myself to sit still and just listen to 
stories shared. To look back and dwell on my past too often 
is to stop growing. To not acknowledge what I have learned 
is to deny wisdom. To ignore the present is to miss out. In 
this balance we find young, middle-aged and older sisters. 
In this span, we find each other. 
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UPON THE POSTS 
OF MY HOUSE 


ERIKA ANDERSON 
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“When he seeth 
the blood upon 

the lintel, and on 
the two side posts, 
the Lord will pass 
over the door, and 
will not suffer the 
destroyer to come 
in unto your houses 
to smite you.” 


— Exodus 12:23 


The destroying angel was prophesied on Twitter: 
Locusts will descend wearing helmets and flag capes 


to blot out our way of life with their signs and sticks and shouted slurs. 


The mayor proclaimed: 

Berkeley Stands United Against Hate 

and printed 20,000 posters to blanket the town. 

So | walked to my house of learning/house of glory/house of order 
and asked the librarian where to find the stack of posters. 


| took three. 


At my church, | chose a spot in the front window, 

to show the neighbors who we in this house serve. 

| drew out long pieces of scotch tape, 

anchored the top of the poster, 

then the left side and the right, 

smearing down each edge, 

like an Israelite spreading lamb’s blood on her lintel and side posts, wondering 
whether death would come 


and whether her house would be passed over. 


Down the hill at my lab, | hung a poster in the window 

opposite a flyer for the genome engineering symposium. 

With each piece of tape, | thought of colleagues who came from 

China and Mexico and Germany to do science in this building, doubting 
whether they felt welcome here 


and whether one sign would help. 


| was taught that 
words written on the doorposts of my house will be 
words remembered in my heart, 
so | hung Berkeley Stands United Against Hate on my bedroom door. 
| smoothed the poster, not knowing 
whether Berkeley would stand united the next morning, 


but putting my faith in tape. 
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GLEANING 


WORDS & ART: 
ASHLEY MAE HOILAND 


See more: ashmae.com 


What I know first. 


Nothing. I don’t even know her absence. I don’t know 

to miss her, or mourn her. I don’t even know how much 
my mom misses her until my teenage years when my 

aunt sends her a book that she keeps on the nightstand 
called, Motherless Daughters. The book rests there, glowing 
silently like a lighthouse. I don’t know what to do with the 
information and so I do not ask much about her. 


What has been there all along. 


Ido know my mom misses her mom. She is not overt about 
it, but every July 5th, she retreats to her room and lies in 
her bed, her head propped with all the pillows, the two pug 
dogs keeping watch. Is this what grief looks like forty-nine 
years later? 


She told me that her mom’s death was sudden and 
unexpected. A week in the hospital and they thought she’d 
be home. Later, I will know the name for her sickness— 
Moschowitz disease. At the time, a fatal autoimmune 
disease. The details of her passing were never mine to hold, 
but I’ve grabbed on to whatever I can anyway. I overheard 
my mom say that my grandpa, the WWII veteran, the 
mayor of San Fernando, the drinker of whiskey, the watcher 
and once contestant of “The Price is Right,” cried so loudly 
that night that all the patients must have heard him and 
made a resolve to keep on living just so no one would cry 
for them in such a way. 


Trying to make sense. 


My four-year-old daughter asked me before bed the other 
night, “Mom, what is on the other side of a black hole?” 
I didn’t answer. Is it grief? Or the opposite of grief? 


My aunt says the night her mom died she was at a concert. 
She came home late to cars in the driveway and all the lights 
on in the house. Her older brother, nineteen at the time, 
waved her inside. In their bedroom, my aunt held her little 
sister, my mom, and told her nothing will ever be the same. 
The bright lights that were on at the house after her death at 
one a.m. in 1968 surprise me — no — offend me. They seem 
so unkind, even in a memory that is not mine. 


The sudden void of the one constant thing they had known 
is a central tenet of my mother and her sibling’s existence. 
Am IJ allowed to say that? Is it my void now? I am trying to 
fill it, even when I’m not sure why. Perhaps it stems from 
the guilt of never having known her, or really wanting to 
until now. But I don’t think it’s guilt; I think it is her. I think 
she'd like to be my grandmother as much as Id like to be 
her granddaughter. 


Ihave scraps of clues about my own mom between the time 
she lost her mom and when she had me fifteen years later. 
At twenty she was sick in the hospital with Crohn’s disease 
for long enough to cross-stitch across the entirety of a pair of 
jeans overalls that my little sister now wears. More than the 
sickness, she talks about being lonely, about no one coming 
to take care of her in the hospital. Later, she worked on a 
boat as a caterer with a boyfriend who hit her across the 
face, and once she got kicked out of Disneyland with her 
friends for smoking weed. There are suggestions of sadness, 
of deep loss, of wandering far out into space without a 
tether. Was my grandma there, frantically trying to tie the 
knot on the line to pull her back? Did she fumble or scream 
in frustration? Was she successful? 


Appropriating. 


I didn’t think much about my grandma until I was an adult, 
and then I thought about her a lot. As I wrote my first book, 
a memoir, I couldn’t shake this feeling that she was a part 
of my story I did not know. I couldn’t stop thinking about 
her and wondering who she really was. Wondering who my 
mom was, both because of her and because of her absence. 
It became clear that I lacked the substance with which to 
create her memory. I wanted details before the few people 
who carry them cannot remember or are gone, just as I want 
my own children to carry details about me into the next 
generation. I want to matter. I want my grandmother to 
matter. 


I overheard my aunt and mom talking about how I had 
inherited my grandma’s large chest. Genetics skipped a 
generation and landed on me, a piece of someone that I did 
not know belonged to me. I can write about that detail, I 
can look down at my own breasts and imagine a bit of my 
heritage. Someone a little like me. Was she like me? 


I can write what I think she might have looked like in real 
life from the few black and white photos my mom shows 
me —her twin babies, my mom and her brother, swaddled 
and held close to her face by two strong hands that belong 
to my grandfather. In the photo on my mom’s dresser she is 


wearing a dark dress with flowers, her 

pumps showing off strong calves. She 

is turned toward the camera, a baby 

in a white blanket nestled in her arm, = 
and I angle to see if her chest is as big 

as mine. ~ 


There are photos of my mom with her “ 
siblings—“four kids in under four 


f 
' 


years,” she always says with pride. 


“Can you imagine?” The photos show 
children with short haircuts, shirts 


be 


his eee 


tucked in, squeezed together on a - 
single step outside what must be the 
front door. I can almost zoom out just 

a little further and see my grandma 
there. A mother is almost always 
nearby in the photos of her children. 
She is placing stray hairs gently behind 
their ears in the moments before the 
picture is taken. The buttoning of 
shirts, the lacing of shoes. She is in 
those earnest faces all vying to get 

a glimpse of her while she takes the 
photo. 


We have foremothers and foremothers 

and foremothers and foremothers and 
foremothers on until the mother. We are not 
motherless children. Are we? 


For so long I knew my grandma’s 
defining feature was as a Catholic, and 
because I was Mormon, I believed we 
wouldn’t have much in common. The 


logic is flawed, of course, but I was 
young when I began to believe this and 


not know. I have 


no one told me otherwise. Growing up, I become a mother myself, and the weight 
: ee ' a hollow place 
I fancied myself to be just like my dad’s ; ; — : 
mom. I have her wide hips. I learned of small children shifts restlessly around inside I don’t 
ee i$ : know how to fill. 
to play “Clair de Lune” to be like her. bts : ; : 
inside my heart andi want women around __ Is this what grief 
I cut my bangs short to match her ; 
looks like forty- 


college photos. She let me stroke her me all the time. I want the grandma ido 


nine years later? 
hands because they were so soft. y 


not know. I have a hollow place inside | 
don’t know how to fill. 


For much of my life, I have one Gathering. 


grandma and think I do not need j fae 
another. But then I become a mother iis : oe : 
myself, and the weight of small owe A F vee ea Brea 
children shifts restlessly around inside my heart and I want Bran Pe een ey errr ear es ; 
Wonenarmundimenllthetmne bwantiheerandaa ldo Bridget Ellen, and my great-great-great grandma, Catherine 
Madden. Of course, these names do not mean anything to 
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you. I have never uttered them either, but imagining them 


now, women my same age marching in time, I feel myself 
rooting down. The names of women, two born in Ireland, 
one in Ontario, some ending in Montana, my grandma 
buried in Southern California. 


Growing up, I imagined all of my genes belonged to my 
Danish lineage and so had never given much thought to the 
many times when people have told me how Irish I looked. 
“How odd,” I would think. It wasn’t until I was 33 years 
old that I googled “Irish Dark Hair Female” and found a 
thousand images looking back at me with my same big 


green eyes, dark hair, pale 
skin, round face, freckles on 
cheekbones. It was a revelation 
to me. 


Gleaning. 


For reasons I will never be 
able to fully comprehend 
because I have not lost my 
own mother, it is not easy to 
extract information about my 
grandma from her children. 

I wrote and called my mom, 
her sister, and two brothers 
on multiple occasions asking 
if they could write down 
anything about their mom for 
me. Details they are the sole 
keepers of, stories that have 
not been told, memories that 
surely must exist, descriptions 
of her. “She looked like you,” 
my mom tells me, describing 
her mother’s dark auburn 
hair, green eyes, and pale skin. 
But why had no one said this 
before? 


My uncle, the oldest of the 
siblings, tells me that when he 
was in grammar school and 
the early years of high school, 
she typed some of his papers 
on an old Underwood upright 
typewriter, which required 
manual carriage return. He 
said she typed fast and very 
accurately. This doesn’t help 
me imagine her voice, or 
picture the way she moved through their house, but I am 
grateful for the detail. 


My aunt writes me an email that I read in a public bathroom 
while nursing my baby. Sometimes it feels as if Iam reading 
undelivered letters that had been written long ago. Here’s 

a thing I have learned—a foremother can quickly lose her 
voice, though luckily, not her persistence. 


My aunt says she thinks her mother wore Shalimar, but she 
knows she used Pond’s cold cream. She smoked Viceroys, 


then changed to Blue Menthol. She liked Budweiser 
Beer. She loved Sandy Koufax of the L.A. Dodgers. I 
look him up to see his face on Wikipedia. I can see why 
she liked him. My grandma made roast beef at least 
once a week and smiled when my aunt liked the pink 
slices best. She ground up the leftover in her Foley food 
grinder and mixed it with mayonnaise and pickles. My 
aunt says she loved those sandwiches. Also, the fried 
egg sandwiches wrapped in tinfoil and kept warm 
until after mass on Friday morning before Catholic 
school. My grandma packed homemade cookies when 
my aunt said she wanted Twinkies like the other kids. 


The day before she died she told my aunt three things 
in the hospital room—she was prettier than the other 
contestant in the Fiesta Day’s beauty pageant, she was 
glad she was dating a nice boy, and she was proud of 
her. My aunt said when she got home that night her 
dad was furious with her for being late and not making 
dinner. Women steal what is rightfully theirs all the 
time. That last night belonged to my aunt. It still does. 


My aunt said after the funeral someone took her and 
her siblings to a beach house for a week and when they 
came home her mom’s clothes were no longer hanging 
in the closet. Her jewelry was gone. Photos had been 
taken off the wall. Spices taken out of the cupboard. 
All that remained was the smell of wood polish on the 
vanity where my aunt used to do her mom’s hair. 


What I know now. 


There is so much to know. It is unspoken and drifting. 
Like wings keeping me warm. The picture she painted 
framed above my mom’s bed, the broad strokes of a 
brush held by her hand. Sweeping first and then small 
and detailed, almost imperceptible in places, but still 
her imprint. 


My mom goes to grief counseling once a week now. 
My dad does not understand it. “What does she have 
to grieve?” he asks. I get it, though. Grief ensures 

the void does not become a blank wall, but rather a 
receptacle. 


My heritage is one of grief, not entirely, but in part. I 
cannot pretend to understand the complexities. My 
mother, my aunts, my grandmothers by my side, 
untangling the yarn, their fingers tugging the knots 
undone. My daughters stand below, gathering fallen 


bits, gleaning what is already theirs. 


MOTHER WORK 


MELODY NEWEY 


If you were born 
you've done it 


(or given 
birth or cried) 


this work is yours 
and always was 


alone or in community 
because that is where 


She comes when 
we ask in silence 


in prayer in waiting 
for Her voice 


Her image 
in the Son 


this work 
this Mother Work 


will save us as surely 
as the cross and 


His blood 
in the garden. 


A PLACE 
OF LOVE & 
BEAUTY 


ANONYMOUS 


I fought unsuccessfully for composure, willing the warble 

to leave my voice and the tears to stop welling beneath my 
eyes. My fiancé, seated beside me, spoke little. His contrived 
nonchalance was a cover for his protectively rising hackles 
as tears dripped down my face, but I could feel the thoughts 
pulsating from his mind: Let’s get out, out of this office, out of 


this building, away. But I sat planted, determined to reach some 


sort of understanding or to leave with a shred of hope. 


Minutes before, my fiancé had stepped out of the office, 
partially closing the door behind him in an unsuccessful 
attempt to buy us a moment alone before the stake president 
invited me to join them in his office. “It’s not going to 
happen,” he told me in an exhausted, clipped monotone. I 
stumbled into the office, confused and nervous. 


“Chastity,” he told us, “is either perfectly lived, or not at all.” 
We did not fall into the former category, which left us in the 
latter. 


Perfectly lived. That felt overwhelmingly unattainable. Didn’t 
he understand the sexual abuse that colored our respective 
pasts and, no matter the amount of healing, continued to 
afflict our present? Had he learned about the resultant hyper 
sexualization, the things I’d learned how to do, without 
really understanding what they were? I wanted to take 


12. 
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responsibility for my actions, but couldn’t things have been 
different if... 


Did he know the relentless cycle of guilt, resolve, and failure, 
again and again? “Don’t you think you should have gone to 
a bishop at the very beginning?” he asked, and I supposed 
that was true, but what if I always told myself I was strong 
enough to do better, strong enough to be better? And as he 
said it I knew, deep inside me, that meeting with a bishop 
regularly wouldn't have helped; I’d tried that before. 


Perfectly lived? I believed that this was not possible, not this 
law, not for me, not for me with him. Maybe I could have 
lived it perfectly if I were dating someone with much greater 
self-discipline than myself. Maybe my fiancé could have lived 
it perfectly if he were dating someone with much greater 
self-discipline than himself. But we chose each other, with 
our mutual weakness. And we drew line after line after line 
after line, drawing and redrawing, drawing and redrawing. 
We had never had sex. Yet here we were, the world I’d drawn 
folding in. 


How was I supposed to start a marriage if not in the temple? 
What pattern and precedent would we be setting for our 
married life? It did not compute. Young Women’s lessons flew 
before my eyes. Our marriage was destined to begin with an 
uphill battle, the destiny shaped in that very room. 


Thad younger siblings. What would they think of me, too 
dirty to enter the temple? How would my parents react, 
already lukewarm in their blessing? One day we would have 
to explain the difference in wedding and sealing dates on our 
family tree to children and grandchildren. 


Chastity is either perfectly lived, or not at all. This was it, the 
wheat and the chaff. I’d explained my past, expressed the 
peculiarities of our case. But there was no special pass, there 
was no exception. I could not begrudge this man his morality. 
If he felt that to sign our recommends would be a wrong upon 
his own head, I could not argue with that. I struggled to agree 
with his definition of the terms, but it was his prerogative to 
define them. 


I struggled to register in my head a new reality that did not 
feel like my own. It was a feeling of suspension, reading the 
script to someone else’s life. I would not be married in the 
temple. How many people would I have to say that to before 
it made sense to me? I was a believer, a good person, a devout 
member, a returned missionary. I wanted to be married in 

the temple with all my heart. I would not be married in the 
temple. 


I was crushed. I was embarrassed. I was ashamed. 


My parents loved me, but they would not be proud of me. 
And what about my Heavenly Parents? How could they 
possibly be proud? 


Phone calls were hard. I don’t remember them; just the 
anxiety they produced. Invitations had already been sent. “I 
still have a temple recommend,” I told my parents, desperate 
to say good things and prove that I was still “in the fold,” so 
to speak. They didn’t seem to understand why I would want 
to move forward with the wedding under the circumstances, 
rather than wait until this unidentified temple recommend 
issue was resolved. I agreed to fast about it. Nothing changed. 
Nothing except the perpetual heaviness that came with 
knowing my happy day was now inextricably wound with 
disappointment, inadequacy, and insufficiency. 


The following week, a woman at church asked us if we were 
getting married in the nearby temple. My fiancé said yes. We 
hadn’t meant to lie to her but the change in plans was still 
fresh. 


I was grateful for the phone calls and messages that I 
received from friends and family. They made me feel, for 
those moments, like a civil wedding wasn’t a taboo topic of 
conversation. They reminded me that marriage, even outside 
of the temple, is a good thing. This was something I had 
never learned. It was something that, at the time, I did not 
feel. The stake president had tried to make it sound as though 
a later sealing would accomplish the same thing as if we had 
been married in the temple to start with. But it wasn’t. One is 
what you were supposed to do; the other was a backup plan. 
It’ was for people who got knocked up. It was for people who 
lacked self control. It was for people who weren't worthy. In 
the best of scenarios, it was for recent converts. Turns out, 

it was for me, a returned-missionary goody-two-shoes who 
cared what people thought. 


I look back on this all with great heaviness and bitterness. 
Marriage outside of the temple is, after all, considered 
settling. The knowledge that I shouldn't be pleased about 
the conditions of my own wedding was a constant temper 
to what is habitually described as the happiest day of a 
person’s life. I felt cheated. I wanted to get married all over 
again. But not so that we could do it across the temple altar 
— we didn’t pass that test. I wanted to do it all over again 
and wear whatever dress I wanted, without worrying about 
whether it covered my garments, or what people would 
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think or say if it didn’t. I wanted to do it all over again and 
get married in a courthouse or by someone who loved me 
— not by the very kind bishop of my brand-new ward, 
with whom Id had maybe three conversations. I wanted 

to acknowledge how others felt about my wedding and tell 
them that they were wrong to feel that way and that I didn’t 
care, rather than pretending I didn’t see it and brushing it 
under the hypothetical rug. I wanted to do it all over again 
without regard for the feelings of others and to be totally and 
unreservedly selfish. I wanted to be defiantly happy on my 
wedding day. But the necessity of defiance ruined the whole 
picture. How could I refuse to be fazed by the personal 
application of doctrine that I wanted to believe in? 


Our second “wedding” would be quieter, I imagined. I didn’t 
know who would be there. I didn’t know what dress I would 
wear — maybe I'd forego the glamour of commemorating 


the occasion with a specially-purchased gown to keep forever. 


Maybe I’d opt for a temple rental. Maybe there wouldn’t 

be photos. There probably wouldn’t be flowers. We’d kneel 
across an altar, and I hoped it would be healing, but I was not 
yet convinced. Before our wedding, I put so much effort into 
being righteous, worthy, and right with God. Chastity was 
hard, and I fought for it. Since then, my piety slackened. My 
complacency today left me feeling farther from God than I 
did when preparing for my wedding. Ironically, despite God 
and I communicating with less frequency and devotion, my 
temple recommend now had fewer limitations. My changed 
marital status had somehow made me more pure and worthy 
than the fight for proximity to God did. I felt less worthy and 
less desire to be worthy, but I could go into the temple with 
my husband, and that felt wrong. 


Chastity is either perfectly lived, or not at all. My imperfect 
offering, the one I worked so hard for, was thrust away from 
the altar. Knowing that felt like a betrayal of something I 
trusted in. Part of my brain began to lecture me, telling me 
that actions must be consistent with desire. What good were 
beliefs if not acted upon? But I also knew that perfection was 
elusive in this life. Love, trust, hope, belief, faith — they 
were insufficient to make up the difference between my 
desires and my actions. The temple was not a haven of grace 
for me. 


Time has passed. I’ve been to the temple with my husband, 
and we were, at last, sealed. I was disappointed to find that 
this act did not resolve my conflicted feelings, or dissolve 

my pain. I found myself, once again, wishing for a wedding 
different than the one I'd had. I wished to be surrounded by 
supportive family while married by an old man who cried as 
he talked of God, love, and family. I wished to be comfortably 


within the lines of expectation that others — and I — had for 
me, and to be comforted by the familiarity of procedure and 
place. 


Chastity is either perfectly lived, or not at all. That’s where this 
all began. I still don’t believe the sentiment to be true. But my 
conflict is not with one man who I think made the wrong call 
and took something that could have been beautiful from me. 
It’s larger than that. 


Lots of Mormons don’t marry in the temple, and for a 
multitude of reasons. Have they felt the same as I have? Does 
God care where we marry? Can I believe in the blessings of 
the temple, and also believe that our Heavenly parents are no 
less proud of us and happy for us when we marry outside it? 


I’m embarrassed to admit how anti-climactic our sealing felt, 
considering how devastating its procrastination was. Yes, we 
were committing to God and to one another that we would 
be partners now and forever. But we'd already made that 
commitment. Done outside of the temple and without the 
authority of someone called as a sealer, it was just as sincere 
the first time around. Outside of the temple, in front of family 
and friends, we had pledged to be together and intended it to 
be forever. God knew that. 


I hate the idea that marriage outside the temple is a juvenile 
role play, nothing more than an imitation or approximation 
of the “real thing.” I hated feeling that people didn’t trust 

my decision, or didn’t trust the person I was marrying, all 
because our marriage ceremony was not in the temple; they 
could only be happy for me or feel reassured about the path 
of my life after we’d been sealed. The concern, distrust and 
disappointment expressed by those who share my faith left 
me feeling it was not possible for God to feel proud or pleased 
about our union. But maybe my Heavenly Parents didn’t 
evaluate my life choices against what might have otherwise 
been. Maybe, they didn’t think “she’s getting married outside 
the temple, not in it,” as they watched me walk down the 
aisle. Maybe they just thought, as I am trying to, “She is 
getting married; what a beautiful and happy thing.” 


I believe in a binding commitment to another person, and I 
believe my husband and I bound ourselves to one another, 
committed ourselves to one another forever, in our marriage 
prior to our sealing. The words of our wedding ceremony 
did not reflect this intent or desire, but I fiercely know that 
it was there. I was standing there to promise him forever, 
and he was standing there to do the same. And I believe in 
a God who recognizes and respects our intents, desires, and 
attempts to do right, even — and especially — when we do 
so imperfectly. 
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REDRAWING 
THE CIRCLE 


SUSAN MEREDITH HINCKLEY 


A circle is a double-edged sword. It encloses and defines, 
and to be within the line of a circle is an affirmation. You 
know right where you are. You are Here. On the other hand, 
there’s hardly anything better for defining what's on the 
outside than the same line. If you’re not in the circle, you are 
There. The phrase “circle the wagons” signifies setting up a 
defense, because a circle naturally defends its inside space 
from everything that sits outside it. If there’s a circle going 
on in the room, visible or not, and you're not in it—you 
know. 


I was thinking of this after a friend recently told me her 
experience attending her first Sunday Relief Society council 
meeting under the new guidelines that call for sitting ina 
circle. She’s not a person I’ve known to generally feel like 
an outsider, but as one comment after another was made 
that she didn’t connect with, she felt more and more like 
scooting her chair back. The arrangement made it suddenly 
apparent to her that, although they were all in the same 
room, her thoughts and reactions left her uncomfortably 
sitting outside the circle. She’d never noticed it in quite that 
way before. 


As a person who’s never felt like I belonged very well 

in Mormonism, I understood exactly how she felt. After 

all the three-hour chunks of my life I’ve spent in church, 
you'd think I’d be making inroads. It makes me wonder 
whether I’ve used my years of church attendance to best 
effect. For decades, my square corners have chafed in the 
Mormon circle. I spent a lot of time worrying that I needed 
to somehow shave them off so Id fit better, but eventually 
I came to the conclusion that it isn’t my corners that are the 
problem. It’s the size of the circle. That shift in perspective 
has given me hope that someday there may actually be 
room enough to be myself at church. And in trying to create 
space for myself, I’ve become keenly aware of the real 
service I can provide by working to create space for others, 
too. 


We want to offer the best of ourselves, because the point 
of gathering to worship is that we can draw strength and 
comfort, understanding and support from the group. 


But when we don’t bring our whole selves, are we really 
offering our best? I remember clearly the first time I heard 
the idea that the Church is meant to be a hospital, not a 
country club. I was in my early 20s, wrestling a benchful of 
babies through a long stake conference when those words 
came over the pulpit and neatly pierced my boredom and 
distraction, settling in a quiet, deep place. The idea sounded 
like new truth, speaking to me in a way that made me 
realize I’d spent my life so far looking for a hospital, but 
instead showing up at church only to feel like I’d wandered 
into a country club and forgotten my jacket. 


As I raised my own family, moving in and out of wards all 
over the country, it became clear to me that all wards were 
not created equal. There were some I loved dearly, where I 
felt embraced, others where I spent my three hours shifting 
in my lonely seat and looking at the clock, completely out of 
place. Some were places where my children felt loved, while 
others were full of alienating messages and messengers. 
Some had me looking forward to seeing ward members 
every week. Others had us actually planning trips and 
activities so we could avoid seeing them. There was one 
ward where attending was almost always uncomfortable, 
sometimes painful, and on the worst days, actually 
damaging to our spirits. 


I’ve sat through years of lessons in rooms where I felt 
unheard, misunderstood, or silenced, even if only because 

I didn’t feel brave enough to speak my own thoughts, my 
truth as I understood it. Lessons where it was clear that my 
struggles made me the odd man out, because the silence 

in the room told me—mistakenly, I now understand—that 
everyone else agreed. In fact, I’ve probably spent more time 
feeling alone at church than in any other place. 


But I’ve stayed, occasionally finding myself in exactly the 
right kind of hospital. More than that, I’ve stayed because 
I’m committed to the idea that there are other people who 
keep showing up hoping to feel a little less alone, too. I 
know what the outside of the circle feels like, and I want to 
help. 


After years of serving in Primary, I’ve finally landed back 
in Relief Society. Teaching Relief Society is a great joy to me 
and not just because I only have to do it once per month. I 
love it because it gives me an opportunity to make church 
exactly what I need it to be, if only for that one hour. 


I think of my Relief Society lessons as a workshop. 
Workshops are loud. Workshops are messy. Everything 
produced is not perfect. There are scraps. There are 
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throwaways. There are false starts. There are bits and pieces 
saved, to be used later. 


I want to make a place where we come with our instruction 
books and our tools, our variety of experiences and diverse 
materials and put our heads together to figure out how to 
use what we have to make something beautiful. It’s not 
always easy to see, when we sit down in that room, how 
our individual pieces can ever fit together to resemble the 
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diagram. But by really looking at the other women, seeing 
them as whole people in the context of their lives, it quickly 
becomes clear that no one shows up with everything they 
need. 


Even when I don’t connect well with the material I’m 
given to teach, I do connect with the sisters. I’ve figured 
out a secret that seems to be working. When I approach 

a lesson, I come at it from whatever part of it is hardest 
for me. The part that doesn’t seem to fit my life, the part I 
don’t always succeed at, the part I keep getting wrong, the 


part I’m struggling to understand. Whatever it is, | openly 
acknowledge my struggle—and there’s always something 
to struggle with, from where I’m sitting. And what happens 
next feels like medicine. 


Eyes well with tears, heads nod in understanding, hands go 
up, there is a large collective exhale, and for the first time in 
my many years of church experience, I reliably find myself 
in a room where I feel I belong. 


The response is not because 
I’m saying something 
profound, it’s because I’m 
saying something real. And 
the women in my RS have 
real things to say too. I 
believe they’re just not used 
to feeling like they can say 
them at church. So first things 
first, I give them permission. 
And also a piece of chocolate, 
because it can’t hurt. 


By acknowledging the part 
that’s hard right off the bat, 
I’m saying, “Let’s really talk 
about this. And I'll go first.” 


Of course, different versions 
of these same understanding 
women have probably 

been in all the other Relief 
Society rooms of my life. 

I’m genuinely sad for the 
connections I’ve missed 
because I didn’t feel like I 
could lay my ugly or ill-fitting 
parts out on the table and ask 
for help. I’m not sure why I’ve 
decided it’s okay to do so now. 
It could be because I’m getting older. It could be because 
I’ve finally identified what I really need church to be, and 
what will be required of me to help it become that. It could 
be because someone felt inspired to give me a chance to 
teach RS at this time, in this place. Maybe there’s someone 
else who is looking for a hospital, and I’ve been sent on an 
unwitting errand to help. 


Here’s something we don’t talk about enough: no matter 
how carefully we follow Plan A, we’re still going to end up 
with some kind of Plan B. If you have FHE and read the 
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scriptures, your kids are still going to exercise their agency. 
If you keep your marriage covenant perfectly, your husband 
may still decide he wants someone or something different. 
If you wear your garments every minute, no matter what 
you believe, you may still end up battling cancer or a 
drunk driver. We’re subject to the world, and the world is 
notorious for refusing to cooperate with even our best laid 
plans. But instead of acknowledging this, we still show up 
at church and talk about Plan A, and worse than that, our 
collective silence regarding any other plan implies that Plan 
Ais working out for us. 


Where do we get to grapple with Plan B in meaningful 
ways, with people who understand the bewilderment and 
pain and ongoing challenges that Plan B sometimes brings 
with it? 


In my neighborhood, there’s a little church on the corner 
that offers Drive-Thru Prayer on Monday mornings. As I’ve 
not yet taken them up on it, I can’t be sure, but it appears 
that drive-thru prayer is exactly what it sounds like. 


Two older gentlemen sit out in a corner of the parking lot 
on folding chairs, under a little pop-up canopy. They often 
wear baseball caps, which makes me think that what they’re 
wearing isn’t really important to the efficacy of the service 
they’re offering. They hang up a banner on the street that 
says Drive-Thru Prayer and just wait for anyone to show 


up. 


Sometimes I see people in their cars, with those baseball 
caps leaning together at the open window, heads bowed. 
I’ve never gotten close enough to hear what they’re saying, 
but it pricks my heart every time I see it. l imagine myself 
stopping some morning, rolling down my window, laying 
out my troubles in hopes that someone else might share 
them for a moment and help me lift them up. Maybe just 
make enough space under them for me to really get some 
leverage and be able to face them better myself. 


Maybe I would say, “My kids aren’t believers anymore, 
and I wonder all the time whether it means I went wrong 
somewhere or whether they’re right and I’m wasting my 
time with church.” Or, “I’m worried about my kid who 
I’m pretty sure smokes pot. I don’t know that much about 
pot, and maybe it isn’t that bad, but I worry about it a 
lot.” Or perhaps, “I’m worried about our country. I don’t 
understand how we got here, or whether we’re going to 
survive, or if someone might blow up the world. It makes 
me crazy when I can’t fix things, so I obsess about them 
and eat M&Ms. I can’t stop.” Or, “I’m feeling kind of angry 


because I decided to stay home to raise my kids, just like I 
thought I was supposed to, but now they’re gone, and I’m 
not sure what to do with my life or how we’re ever going 
to retire on one income. No one told me if I forgot to have 
a career they would invent computers and then I'd feel too 
dumb to run a cash register.” Or scarier still, “I know I’m 
going to be facing my parents’ deaths. I’ve always believed 
in the afterlife, of course. But...is there really an afterlife?” 


If the drive-thru prayer gave me one second to catch my 
breath, then that would be worth a lot. I believe I would 
drive away lighter. But I never show up at my ward and say 
those kinds of things. Never. 


I’ve never had a place where I felt the privilege of being real 
with Mormons, outside of a few very close friends. And 
even with them, I’m not always capital-R Real. I’ve been 
real with non-Mormon friends. I’ve been real with doctors. 
But when I’m talking to Mormons, there’s a shield that goes 
up. I put my Faithful Face on. To do anything else would 
require too much explanation, for one thing. But it might 
also change the way they think of me, and I want to be 
loved and trusted among my tribe. 


The funny thing about this is, by opening up in my current 
RS, I think ’m becoming trusted in meaningful ways. Not in 
the ways I’ve always thought were important, where I make 
it clear to everyone that You Can Trust Me Because We All 
Believe the Same Things. I mean trusted in ways I feel might 
really be useful if someone had a burden they needed to 

set down for a moment with someone else who truly might 
understand. 


My teaching model might not work for everyone. I’m 

sure my style rubs some of the sisters wrong. They may 

be looking for a different kind of medicine than the kind 
that heals me. But when I teach, I hope people would feel 
comfortable dissenting from what I saw as well. Because for 
once, we’re not all here to agree. We’re here to collectively 
figure out how to individually apply gospel principles 

to our messy, disorganized, disappointing, frustrating, 
difficult, different-in-every-way, Plan B lives. 


Worship followed by workshop is exactly what I’m looking 
for at church. A chance to sing the hymns I love, partake of 
the sacrament, hear scripture, look around and remember 
how much I love people and want to let them feel that, 
then talk about real things in real ways with fellow seekers 
and saints. That sounds like a weekly embrace, a circle of 
inclusion, not separation. 
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LIFE PERSPECTIVES FROM 


THE FAR END 


REBECCA NORMAN 


Iam 70 years old and still sometimes wonder what I want 
to be when I grow up. At times, Iam hard on myself for 
this inability to find my passion. Surely, I think, I should 
have some answers to these questions by now? Discovering 
who we are or all we are is a lifelong process, but I 

wonder whether my personal life experiences and 

the shifting of my generation made this discovery 

harder for me. 


In all fairness to me, I grew up on the edge of an 
ending era of traditionalists—you did something 
just because that’s what you did. I was in an 
experimental math group in the sixth grade and we 
did a little algebra. I thought it was fun. In ninth 
grade I was offered a place in a math track that 
would take me through calculus in twelfth grade. It 
was a new idea, new enough that participants had to 
have permission from their parents. My dad refused. 
He said girls did not need that much math. Maybe 
in a different generation I would have discovered a 
passion for math. Maybe not. 


When my husband, Bill, and I decided to get 
married, there was no talk of when we’d have kids, 
or how many we would have, or how often we 
would have them, or who'd stay home with them, or 
who’d be the main breadwinner, etc. We were born 
in such a time that we both understood our roles. We 
would have as many children as we could. I would 
stay home, and Bill would go to work. We had 
watched our parents and grandparents, and that was 
the pattern they had followed. We had grown up 

in a church that was all about family. We knew our 
roles even if we didn’t discuss them. Younger people 
now have to figure out all the lines. That seems 
challenging. I don’t think I’d have liked waking up 
every morning having to decide what my role would 
be for the day and whether or not it was fair. 


What did I discover about my passions in early 
parenthood? The blur of exhaustion makes it hard to 
analyze those years. Four kids in five years, none of 


which would take a binky. The first never took a nap in her 
life, the others only a few. One got diarrhea with every new 
tooth, one had a high fever every other week, one threw 

up with anything, one was never able to take any drugs to 


“Discovering who we are or all we are is a lifelong process, but I 


wonder whether my personal life experiences and the shifting of my 


generation made this discovery harder for me.” 


help with anything, and they all slept in my bed. After moving resumes we got a new job, though it paid significantly less than 

across the country, having gallbladder surgery, losing a job, what we needed, moved back across the country, and lost our 

being on food stamps and financially strapped, I had another home. After a few miscarriages and throat surgery, I sent what 

baby and Bill was called to be bishop. After sending out 500 I thought would be my last child off to school. And then I had 
another baby. 


But those were also the years that I got to write for a 
newspaper. I learned how to make soap, met some 
wonderful, celestial friends, and sang in a trio that 
absolutely thrilled me. I had some spiritual experiences 
involving grocery shopping, taught seminary, and was 
profoundly affected by my studies of the Old Testament. 
I learned that manna tastes a lot like potato soup, and 
that peaches in the midwest are amazingly smaller than 
the peaches grown in Idaho. A humid climate makes 
dusting unimportant, and that’s the only good thing 
about it. 


Sick kids and potato soup do not sound like passions. I 
thank heaven for those who write music so beautiful it 
makes us cry, words so stirring they move us to action 
and understanding, and pictures that fill us with beauty 
and awe. I believe that those who do these things are 
divinely gifted. For myself, all I could do to pour my 
passion into my family, the gospel, and good works. 
Every person has to seek an answer for herself about 
what she desires to accomplish and where her efforts 
must go. Those answers will be different for each 
individual. 


So here we are, not a peek at what life holds for us 
before we have to jump in and swim through it. I 
wonder what choices I would have made, who I would 
have become, in a different generation or during a 
different time. But I believe that the great truth is, 
whatever you thought life was going to be, it will be 
different. There is no normal. There is nothing in this life 
that we are entitled to, no matter who is in power. Life 
is a school, a trial, a test. It is about being happy with 
where you are, not what you get. We learn everything, 
including who we are and what our passions are, “line 
upon line.” I’m okay with that. 
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CHARITY, 
EMPATHY, 
AND 
EQUALITY 


CAROLINE SALISBURY 


In the remaining hours before his death, Jesus was with 

his disciples in the upper room, partaking of the feast 

of the Passover when he gave this teaching: “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another; as 
Ihave loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another” John 13:34-35). I ponder the inclusion of the word 
new in this familiar utterance. Surely this is not the first time 
the disciples heard him teach “love one another.” 


When one of the Pharisees asked Christ: “Master, which is 
the great commandment in the law? Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt 22:36-39). To love 
my neighbor as myself is to love with an imperfect, mortal 
love. But in the new commandment, Jesus upgrades the 
quality of love. He says to “love one another as I have loved 


” 


you. 


To love another in the same manner in which Jesus loves 
us is to elevate and expand our capacity beyond our mortal 
ability. We stretch to love each other in the same way He 
loves us. 


Jesus loves us not with mortal love but with divine love. 
Godly love. We call this pure love charity. 


WHAT IS CHARITY? 


Where does the pure love of Christ come from? Where did 
Jesus learn charity? He tells us, “As the Father hath loved 


me, so have I loved you: continue ye in my love” (John 15:9). 


We are to love each other as Christ loves us, and Christ loves 
us as the Father loves Him. We imperfect mortals are given 
the task to love one another with perfect Godly love. 


Moroni gives this apt description: “Charity is the pure love 
of Christ, and it endureth forever” (Moroni 7:47). Charity 
endures and is kind. She is not jealous or vain or puffed up. 
She is not easy to provoke and thinks no evil. She rejoices 
in truth, bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things 
and endures all things. Charity never faileth. 


Every child born on earth will have different life 
circumstances and experiences. Despite differences in 
race, gender, language, education, affluence, or privilege, 
humankind is united in experiencing grief, sadness, pain, 
and loss. If there’s anything that every child born on earth 
will need, it’s charity—we need the divine, pure love of 
Jesus Christ, expressed from one mortal to another. 


We can give our time, money, and service to a charity, but 
to feel charity in our hearts is different. A key component 
to individual charity is empathy. Even if I don’t know 
exactly what you're going through, empathy is my way 

of expressing that the parts of me which have felt sad, or 
hurt, angry, broken, and vulnerable, recognize the sad, hurt, 
angry, broken and vulnerable parts of you. By seeing the 
sacredness of your suffering as my own and by finding the 
place within me that knows those feelings, you can “abide 
in me, and I in you” (John 15:4). Empathy is being able to 
take upon yourself another’s feelings and perspectives. It’s 
not feeling sorry for another, it’s feeling sorry with another. 
Empathy is how we turn the charity of our hearts into the 
action of our lives. 


CHARITY = EMPATHY 


The story of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus is a powerful 
example of Jesus Christ showing us exactly what charity 
— empathy in action — looks like. This trio of siblings was 
special to Jesus. They had an intimate enough friendship 
with him that the scriptures mention more than once how 
much He loved them. 


When Lazarus was sick, Mary and Martha sent word to 
Jesus. They were probably hoping that Jesus would rush to 
their side right away. By the time Jesus returned to Bethany, 
Lazarus had been dead for four days. 


Take a moment to put yourself in Mary and Martha’s skin. 
You’re a woman who has called a friend for help; you’re sad 
that your brother is dead and perhaps feel a little angry that 
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“How do we 

make ourselves 
trustworthy enough 
to be invited into 
the garden with our 


suffering friends? 
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Jesus didn’t come in time. It’s easy to see that both these 
sisters’ first words to Jesus came from their places of grief 
and anger: “Lord, if thou had been here, my brother had not 
died” (John 11:21). After confronting Christ, Mary started 
weeping, broken and reaching out to Jesus for answers. 


Now ask yourself this: would Jesus himself have been 
feeling distraught about the death of Lazarus? Before 


returning to Bethany, he told people that he was planning 
to raise Lazarus from the dead. Christ knew his own power 
of resurrection that will come to all. I imagine that Jesus 
was not as upset as Mary and Martha about Lazarus’ death, 
and yet, when confronted by two grieving sisters and a 
multitude of weeping friends, Christ “groaned in the spirit, 
and was troubled” (John 11:33). 
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CATHERINE CURTIS TURNER 


What of the bird her foot found first. 
Deep in grass, wings unflyable. 
The bird and the grass and the girl 


shared heat while the sun 


dropped. 


She held on too tight, confused their heartbeats? 
Both bodies eclipsed by now birdless hands. 


What of the rainbow trout she couldn't end easily, 


caught on a flashing gold | 


ure? 


She pounded it, scale-encased, again, again 


against the boat. Nothing 


but lovesick summer air 


whispered her secrets unaware: echoing 
like wet wood ona fiberglass drum. 


III. 

What of the baby rabbit s 
in the backyard, wrapped 
and a Converse shoebox, 
she found the trembling b 
What of the red streaks o 


e burrowed 

in tissue paper 

two days after 

all, the familial remains. 
her lips after 


she kissed the muzzle of 


er best loved lab? 


In the following verse, we learn a lesson about the 
infinite empathy our Savior has for all of us: “Jesus 
wept.” He connected with the sisters’ perspectives. He 
saw the upset, angry, blaming parts of these women and 
stayed with them in their sadness. He didn’t hurry them 
along or tell them to look on the bright side; perhaps 

he sat and wept with them as long as they needed. And 
then he performed the miracle; he brought Lazarus back 
to life. John 11:21-35) 


Why did Jesus take the time to sit with these sisters in 
their sadness if he knew he was about to raise Lazarus 
from the dead? Why didn’t he say, “Okay everyone, 
stop your fussing, I’ll go raise him up right now”? Jesus 
demonstrated the order of empathy. He took upon 
himself the perspective of these sisters, not judging 

or correcting them for how they’re feeling but joining 
in their weeping. He took time to listen and wait. He 
comforted them with words about the resurrection and 
the Glory of God. And then he performed a miracle in 
their lives. 


This is charity in action. This is how the Pure love of 
Christ works. This is our template for how to show 
empathy to others. 


WE COVENANT TO SHOW EMPATHY 


Our baptismal covenants specifically mention that 

we are to “mourn with those that mourn and comfort 
those that stand in need of comfort” (Mosiah 18:9). Our 
covenants don’t say “mourn with those that mourn but 
cheer them up” or “comfort those that stand in need of 
comfort and help them look on the bright side.” When 
we mourn with others, showing true empathy, we’re 
not dismissing their concerns or hurrying them out of 
their bad mood. Instead, we stay with others in their 
vulnerability and pour out all the Christ-like love we 
can muster: “Hey. You're hurting. I see you. I’m here 
with you.” And when the crisis passes, the sad feelings 
depart, but the threads of connection and belonging 
remain; we’ll be present in each other’s lives for the 
moments of joy that follow. Charity is conceived in grief 
but, through nurturing kindness and time, gives birth to 


joy. Joy is the offspring of empathic mourning. 


THE EMPATHY OF THE ATONEMENT 
A few hours before heading to the Mount of Olives and 


the Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus taught his disciples, 
“Greater love hath no [one] than this, that a [person] lay 
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down their life for their friends” (John 15:13). Knowing that 
he was about to lay down his own life for all of us, Jesus 
taught us that the extent of his pure love would require 
sacrificing his own life. Jesus’s pain in the garden instructs 
us in the steps of showing empathy to others. 


The scriptures say Christ’s soul was sorrowful even unto 
death (Matt. 26:37-38). He suffered the pains, afflictions, 
and temptations that we suffer. In doing so, he was filled 
with mercy (Alma 7:11-12). In this most painful moment, 
Jesus asked his three best friends, Peter, James and John, 

to “tarry ye here, and watch with me.” There was nothing 
his three friends could do to alleviate his suffering, and all 
he asked was for their attentive empathy: be present with 
me; you can’t change my suffering or take it away, but your 
companionship will make it easier for me to bear. And to 
our empathic, generous Savior in his time of need, did his 
friends step up to the task of supporting him with empathy 
of their own? Sadly, they did not. They fell asleep at their 
assignment of watching and waiting with their Lord. 


The Atonement of Jesus Christ was the greatest act of 
empathy humankind has ever known. He took on our 
sorrow, and in His act of empathic atoning He did not judge 
which of us was worthy enough to merit it, for it was and is 
for every person and our many sins, wounds, and sorrows. 
Do we say awake and watch with Him? 


AWAKENING OUR OWN EMPATHY 


In our attempts to cultivate charity, are we ever asleep to the 
Gethsemane-like suffering others experience? Are we asleep 
to the empathic connections we could be forging with each 
other? Are we asleep to the injustice and inequality around 
us? 


The deepest way we can express our charity for others is by 


doing as Jesus did in the Garden and at the tomb of Lazarus: 


taking upon ourselves the feelings of others. Then we must 
continue as alert disciples, tarrying and watching with 
them. We must stay awake. Only then can our empathic 
mourning make of us truly charitable. 


How do we make ourselves trustworthy enough to be 
invited into the Garden with our suffering friends? These 
trusting relationships are built over time as we show our 
friends that we are safe enough for them to confide in, that 
we don’t dismiss their concerns as wrong or unimportant, 
that we listen with sincerity and share ideas without 
arguing, and that we recognize underlying emotions even 
when masked by stress, blame, or rudeness. 


A charitable heart and mind are necessary for staying awake 
to inequity in society, in our religion, and in our families. 
King Benjamin taught that after we ourselves have tasted of 
God’s redeeming love, we “will not have a mind to injure 
one another, but to live peaceably, and to render to every 
[one] according to that whichis... due” (Mosiah 4:13). 
Jesus works on my heart to see inequity, and he also helps 
me see how I can use my privilege to rectify it. When we, 

as the Lord’s people, dwell in righteousness, being of one 
heart and of one mind and with no poor among us, we can 
rightfully be called Zion. 


In my own efforts to build Zion, I feel deep sadness and 
grief over the systemic structural inequality in societies 
and religions. I yearn for the day that women and men can 
be equal in power and authority as leaders in our church, 
ordained priests and priestesses unto God. I pray for the 
day when we'll know as much about our Heavenly Mother 
as we do our Father and their holy Son. I strive for the 

day when men and women of color are afforded the same 
privileges in society as those with white skin. I hope for 
the day when every worthy child who wishes to join the 
church of Jesus Christ can be baptized, regardless of the 
perceived sins of their parents. Not everyone here will agree 
with me or have the same reactions as I do, but I invite you 
into my Garden to tarry with me in the sadness of feeling 
excluded and oppressed, to celebrate with me when strides 
of inclusion and equality are made. “[F]or none of these 
iniquities come of the Lord; for he doeth that which is good 
among the children of men;... and he inviteth them all to 
come unto him, black and white, bond and free, male and 
female; ... and all are alike unto God, both Jew and Gentile” 
(2 Nephi 26:33). 


There is no greater honor for me than to be invited into 

the Gardens of your suffering. If we can’t be our most 
vulnerable selves with our sisters and brothers in the 
Church of Jesus Christ, I don’t know where else we can turn! 
Christ’s atonement epitomizes His pure love for each of us. 
His act of infinite empathy shows us how to emulate His 
charity. Perhaps the most Christ-like we can ever be is in 
taking the time to understand others by seeing from their 
perspectives, withholding judgment, recognizing emotions 
and communicating rather than defending our own views 
and perspectives. 


Christ tells us most important thing can ever do: “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another as 
I have loved you.” Our love helps others do the same. May 
the Spirit of God buoy us up in our righteous efforts. 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


IMMEDIATE 
PRESENT 


CURATED BY 
LAURA ALLRED HURTADO 


REVIEW BY 
SYONEY PRITCHETT. 


Immediate Present is the companion 
book to the art exhibit of the same 
name held in New York City in June 
and July of 2017 at The Riverside 
Church. This exhibit was part of the 
larger Mormon Arts Center Festival, 
and the book depicts 23 of the pieces 
of artwork shown in the exhibit, 
paired with a companion written 


piece. The writings were assigned to 
authors from a variety of backgrounds 
(composers, lawyers, and poets) who 
responded to the art in a variety of 
mediums (personal essays, critiques, 
and poems, irrespectively). The 
binding thread through the book 

was the rules of the exhibit itself. 

The art was to have been made in 

the last three years and be created 

by Mormons, for Mormons, or about 
Mormons.” This means that, while it is 
a book filled with “Mormon Art” there 
are no Adams and Eves in cap sleeves 
or Nephis with Popeye forearms. 
Instead, the art includes collages, cross 
stitches, and comics, and the grey 
image of a lone white ceramic on the 
cover would look great next to loose 
issues of Kinfolk. 


The book’s in-depth introduction 
artfully and thoughtfully discusses the 
relationship between the Church today 
and art, and I especially enjoyed its 
discussion of how some artwork gets 
“canonized” by the church while other 
art remains unknown to the greater 
membership. 


While so many of the pieces spoke to 
me, my favorite was Casey Jex Smith’s 
Seer Stone. The piece is a drawing 

of the famous seer stone on a graph 
paper background with the graph 
lines around the stone partially erased 
to create an illusion of vibration or 
levitation. 


I was somewhat familiar with Smith’s 
work because one of his pieces hangs 
in my childhood home, and I was 
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pleasantly surprised to see that the 
same thing that drew me to that piece 
resonated in Seer Stone. I love the way 
in which Smith interjects Mormon 
cultural touchstones into seemingly 
unrelated contexts. The painting 

I grew up with was a rendition of 

the famous Abinidai before King 
Noah interposed with wild splashes 
of color. Seer Stone uses a similar 
pairing of the revelatory stone in the 
foreground with the regimented paper 
as background. It is reminiscent of 

Sol Dewit’s graph paper work and I 
love that it inspired me to meditate on 
the intersection of mystical guidance 
compared to the very technical guide 
of a linear graph. Beyond old favorites, 
I loved learning about works by artists 
I'd never heard of, like Stephanie 
Kelly Clark’s Parallel, an embroidery 


on fiber that depicts a serene lakeside 
scene and magically captures the wild 
colors somehow found in nature. 


A standout among the companion 
written pieces was Steve Evans’ essay 
discussing Daniel Everett’s Untitled 
inkjet print. Everett’s print is a 
decontextualized close-up of the Provo 
City Center Temple mid-construction, 
when it was still wrapped in 
protective plastic sheets. Evan’s 
companion essay ruminates on the 
theme of “Gods in Embryo” and the 
renovations that go on inside each of 
us as we move through this life. While 
Everett’s print was one of my favorite 
pieces on its own, the essay amplifies 
the motif of inner changes unseen by 
the world. 


Beyond my own personal art 
preferences, the show and the 
accompanying book is meant to be 
descriptive, rather than proscriptive. 
Immediate Present shows us what art 
made by or about Mormons looks like 
today. Instead of repeating the same 
two or three pieces found in every 
meetinghouse library, Immediate 
Present shows us the varied ways 
artists are expressing themselves 

at this point in history. It is both an 
incredible work for those trying to 
delve into the state of our artistic 
heritage today, and a time stamped 
piece for future Church historians 

to cite when they write the Sunday 
School manual chapter on “Mormon 
Arts in the Early Twenty First 
Century.” 


TYLER CHADWICK 
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One summer afternoon, I caught wind of my sisters’ 
plan to walk a half mile to buy a snow cone. I raced 


up to my bedroom to grab my white sandals and a 
buck twenty-five. My legs had finally grown long 


enough to allow 


ANNIE WIEDERHOLD me to climb the 
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Wait for Annie!” my mom yelled as the swamp 
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cooler kicked on. I longed to be wanted, and I hated 
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their need for that motherly reminder. Reluctant 
but obedient, they paused their movement but not 
their conversation. They resumed walking without 
glancing in my direction when they heard me open 
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the carport door. We took off down a sidewalk 
that allowed only two to walk abreast. Unsure of 
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which walking arrangement held the least offensive 
symbolism for me, I alternated between trailing 


behind on the path and walking on the street, 
separated from them by a strip of grass. 
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We walked west with Mount Olympus at our 
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backs. The prominent peak shaded my childhood 
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and anchored the eastern point of my world, 
never allowing me to get truly lost. Olympus, a 
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silent and benevolent witness to my unremarkable 


Qi 


bildungsroman, cast a cozy shadow of respite over my 
youth. 
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I’ve resided in a number of metaphorical shadows that 
weren't as homey as the peaks along the Wasatch Front. 
Some were protective, others diminishing, and a few 

were stifling. I spent several years stumbling around in 

the tall shadows of my six older siblings. I didn’t choose 

my childhood shadows, but I knowingly and deliberately 
entered the shadows that mark my adulthood. Marriage and 
motherhood, two things I cherish, also cast long, looming 
shadows. My wonderful husband and I decided to prioritize 
his career and education above my own, and with the 
sometimes thankless full-time job of motherhood, I wonder, 
how much of my life is actually about me? 


I married Curtis in the Bountiful, Utah, temple on a peaceful 
morning full of blue sky and pink blossoms. In retrospect, 
the day’s springtime palate reflects the colors of an infant's 
nursery and underscores how young I really was on a day 
when I felt so grown up. The Bountiful temple sits high on 
the bench of grand, imposing mountains. Because I was so 
accustomed to the mountains’ presence and Utah’s variable 
weather, I didn’t commit their appearance to memory on 
my day of days. I can’t remember if the peaks were green, 
or if they still retained some snow patches. Even something 
as large as a mountain and the shadow it casts can become 
familiar to the point of invisibility. 


We opted for a smallish luncheon over a traditional 
reception with only our large families and a few friends as 
guests. My husband of two hours and I were overwhelmed 
with excitement and attention. The joy and enormity of our 
temple sealing snuffed out our appetites, and neither of us 
ate more than a few bites. We were too busy smiling and 
holding hands. 


I expected my father’s toast to contain advice and a bit of 
light teasing, but he surprised me by recounting a poem 
written by my eight-year-old self, which I had entitled, 
“What Is to Become of Me?” The poem is a simple list of my 
siblings in birth order with their respective achievements 
that impressed me when I was a child. My father spared 
me by not reading the full kid-authored poem to the 
small crowd; I tend to get embarrassed when I encounter 
proof of my past immaturity. Instead, he focused his 
remarks on the final line, which reads, “It’s almost my 
turn.” He represented the piece to our guests as special 
and thoughtful, and perhaps the exaggerated praise fit 
the occasion. It was a beautiful toast, and it added to the 
excitement and gratitude that overwhelmed me on my 
wedding day. I felt that, with dear Curtis next to me, my 
turn was finally underway. 


After the luncheon, we walked out to Curtis’s beat-up, red 
‘96 Saturn and found my sisters-in-law squiggling glittery 
goo and smearing off-brand Oreos on the windows. Curtis 
opened my door, cleared the mound of unravelled toilet 
paper off my seat, and laughed at his sisters’ handiwork. 
We drove off into our happily ever after, which began with a 
humdrum trip to the carwash. 


I woke up confused and alone on my twenty-third birthday 
in a bed I'd never slept in before. I recognized the space 

as my in-laws’ bedroom but couldn’t conjure my reason 
for being there. I shook my head quickly from side to side 
to sling the sleep off my brain, and then understanding 
came when I registered the burning sensation on my hand. 
Moving day. We had cleaned and checked out of our 
565-square-foot student apartment the day before, and I 
had a mild chemical burn on my right thumb from all the 
cleaning products. My in-laws left on a cruise the same 
day we checked out of our first apartment, and they kindly 
offered us their empty bed for the night to remedy our 
temporary homelessness. 


The day would be a grungy one with over ten hours in the 
cat, so I didn’t bother showering. I replaced my pajamas 
with a pair of jeans and a short sleeve t-shirt that couldn’t 
decide if it was blue or green. Feeling heavy and sad at 
leaving home, I wound an elastic around my hair and 
wandered toward the rattling sounds in the kitchen. 


I found Curtis finishing up his birthday installation piece: 
both of our first names with a heart between them spelled 
out in cherry tomatoes on the countertop. He looked a little 
sheepish that our chaotic circumstances limited my birthday 
celebrations to this unappetizing declaration of love. The 
light-hearted creativity and improvisation that made me fall 
in love with him in the first place pushed the corners of my 
mouth up into a genuine smile. He’s always had the good 
habit of making me happy. 


My plan had been to attend graduate school while Curtis 
worked as a mechanical engineer close by. The Salt Lake 
suburbs and my family were world enough for me. I was 
loath to leave, but a Silicon Valley company had made us an 
offer we couldn’t refuse. 


I put off the dreaded task of turning down my graduate 
school opportunities for as long as I could. Closing the 
door on my education felt like closing the door on “my 
turn” that had only just begun. I told myself to be grateful 
I had completed my Bachelor’s degree, since so many 
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women I knew hadn’t managed that. I hoped I'd be able to 
attend graduate school in the Bay Area, but I didn’t know 
when or how it would happen. When I finally emailed my 
professor to tell him I wouldn’t be attending his graduate 
program after all, he wished me well and told me, “Have 
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fun in sunny California!” His good wishes were apt, as we 
found an apartment a couple months later in a city called 
Sunnyvale, which ended up not being nearly as Stepfordian 


as it sounded. 


We stopped at a grocery store to buy road trip provisions 
before hopping onto I-15. We walked the aisles that I had 
shopped all through my college years and piled beef jerky, 
crackers, and candy in our basket. Moving away from loved 
ones and graduate school opportunities broke my timid, 
young spirit. My last few days in Utah overflowed with 
nostalgia. I took sepia-colored mental pictures of every 
mundane errand and farewell lunch. Nothing was safe. I 
even managed to feel sentimental over this last trip to the 
store. 


We carried our loot to the car and started our westward 
drive. We veered away from the Wasatch Range and drove 
for hours across northern Nevada’s flatness toward a new 
shadow: my husband’s impressive career. I ate a lot of 
Skittles while trying not to look in the rearview mirror. I’d 
already clocked too many hours crying over people I’d miss 
and opportunities I had to turn down. 


Three years into our California adventure, Robyn was 
born. I spent many hours each day in a dark room trying 
to convince her to sleep. A double swaddle, pacifier, and 
bouncing didn’t always work, but it’s what I always did. 
I memorized the squeaky spots of her bedroom floor and 
carefully avoided them lest they open her tremulously 
closed eyes. The blackout curtains, the isolation, and my 
body’s inability to heal from her birth shrouded me in fog 
and depression. It wasn’t just a new shadow I'd set up 
residency in. It was a consuming, crippling darkness. I 
thought it would last forever. 


But thankfully, it didn’t. In just under a year, the postpartum 
pain and depression lightened enough for me to decide to 
get pregnant again. 


Things got easier, and our city’s name started sounding less 
ironic. We spent a lot of time in broad sunlight. I wasn’t 
thrilled with the banal aspects of stay-at-home motherhood 
and sometimes envied my husband his cool job, but I also 
experienced moments of overwhelming joy as I fell in love 
with my daughter. 


When Robyn learned to walk well enough that I could put 
her on concrete without having a panic attack, we started 
exploring our back patio. She’d alternate between squatting 
down to study the ants by her pudgy baby feet and craning 
her neck up to watch the hummingbirds dart around the 
bottle brush tree. If we gazed up at the cross on top of the 
non-denominational Christian church steeple and turned 
west, we could spot a couple of palm trees. The flora of 

my daughter’s natural habitat included birds of paradise 
and lemon trees. She became the California cousin to our 
extended family, a title that felt foreign to my pine- and 
aspen-loving heart. 


One typical, sunny afternoon I took little Robyn out to the 
driveway so we could watch the rush-hour traffic and wait 
for Curtis to come home for dinner. She waved to the line 
of ants on our front stoop, then pattered off to pull a weed 
from a crack in the cement. The sun was low in the sky 
and extended her shadow to three times her actual height. 
When she bent to pick the weed, she noticed her silhouette 
and cried out in alarm. She stomped her bare feet several 
times to kick off her shadow and was both furious and 
frightened when she couldn’t free herself from it. With an 
about-face, she ran to bury her face between my knees. The 
sun was behind me, so when she peeked over her shoulder 
with arms still hugging my legs, all she could see was my 
crouched outline. But her two-dimensional stalker returned 
when she stepped outside of my shade, and so did her 
tantrum. 


In that moment, I discovered two things. First, though I 
sometimes feel invisible, I have substance enough to cast 
my own shadow. If I want to see it, I have to step out of my 
self-imposed shadows and into the sunlight. Second, as a 
mother, I offer my shade as protection to my daughters. I’ll 
also shove them out of it on occasion so they can learn to 
command rather than fear their own silhouettes. But a one- 
year-old during witching hour isn’t ready to learn any hard 
lessons, so we went back inside to while away the afternoon 
in a safe, shadow-free space. 


Nearly seven years after his wedding toast, my dad scanned 
and emailed me a copy of the poem he referenced at our 
luncheon. I opened the email attachment and saw that my 
eight-year-old handwriting held no resemblance to my 
adult scrawl. I had misspelled a sibling’s name, and though 
it was in pencil and could have been erased, I had crossed 
out the single offending letter and written its replacement 
above. A zigzag design painted on the poem with Crayola 
watercolors made it difficult to read some of the words, but 
it did not obscure the large “The End” written at the bottom 


of the page. My dad, a man of brevity, included one line 
of text with the attached file: “Maybe it is time to write a 


sequel.” 


I never asked him, but I suppose he meant to imply that I’m 
now living my turn and that it’s worth writing about. But 
on days when I change seven newborn and toddler diapers 


before 10:00 AM, I feel like 
my turn has long since 
passed. In exchange for my 
children and the happiness 
they’ve brought me, I feel 
I’ve forfeited the words my 
and mine. My body, time, 
sunglasses, yogurt, water 
bottle, and shadow are now 
ours. Very few singular 
possessive pronouns escape 
my lips these days. 


I rarely cast a shadow 
unattached to one or both 
of my children’s. If I’m out 
walking in the morning, my 
shadow is pushing a stroller 
or tricycle. If I’m walking 
across a grocery store 
parking lot, my shadow is 
leaning to one side, holding 
hands with a small toddler. 
If I’m sitting on the deck in 
the backyard, my shadow is 
bouncing a baby on its lap. 


Countless older mothers 
whose children have moved 
away from home have 
stopped and told me to enjoy 
this season I’m in, that these 
are the days. I don’t have the 
experience or perspective to 
know if I agree with them, 
but I choke and sputter 

on the idea that it’s only 
downhill from here. These 
seasoned mothers perhaps 
have less magic and laughter 
in their days now, but surely 
they must have more peace 
than I do. Today’s joys will 
not be the same as the joys 
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I’ll have in a decade or two. All the same, I look forward to 
someday casting a solitary shadow that can walk with its 
hands in its pockets and at a pace of its own choosing. But 
for now I'll lend it to my children and try to remember that 
everyday is my turn, whether I had time to put on makeup 
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The Woman's Exponent 
February 1, 1896 
Vol. 24 No. 17 


THE THIRD STAR 
ANONYMOUS 


The President’s Proclamation of the Statehood of Utah 
issued January 4th, was the occasion of a triumphal holiday 
all over Utah and of a great demonstration in Salt Lake City. 
The new Governor, Heber M. Wells, did not forget to extend 
the hand of greeting to the women who are now voters. 


There are no women in the United States better fitted to 
exercise the right of suffrage than the women of Utah. They 
are accustomed to manage great enterprises as witness their 
Relief Associations, they are thrifty, industrious, and simple 
and sincere in tastes and habits. When voters before, they 
contributed to good local government. Since that time they 
have joined hands with women of the Suffrage Association, 
with the World’s Fair work, and in that union of all ties 


the National Council, and in each capacity they have 
demonstrated their earnestness and ability. 


Then too, there is something of poetical justice that their 
rights should be accorded them while as yet there are 
some to enjoy it who helped to lay the foundations of their 
prosperous commonwealth. In all that has gone to making 
the desert blossom like the rose, the women of Utah have 
borne their full share of workers, and that large share of 
endurance and of sacrifice which in one shape or another 
has always been the lot of woman. Think of it, there are 
some still left to exercise their tardily acquired right who 
pushed their handcarts with their babies and their bundles 
in them those weary miles across the Great American 
Deseret. The early Mormon women were very largely 

of New England birth, and they have gloried in having 
emulated the exile and privations of the Pilgrims for the 
same cause, namely freedom to worship according to their 
conscience. Now that the extraneous doctrine of polygamy 
is swept away, the world will judge more fairly of the 
Mormon citizens of Utah, upon the result of whose pioneer 
toils and courage others are now building. 
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GENTLE PERSUADERS 
JEAN BICKMORE WHITE 


By the time Utah gained statehood women had had some 
practical experience as party workers and voters. Utah 
women had voted in territorial days from 1870 until they 
were deprived of the vote by the Edmunds-Tucker Act in 
1887. Women had served on party committees, had formed 
political clubs, and had been wooed with promises of 
suffrage by both parties when delegates to the 1895 [Utah] 
Constitutional Convention were chosen. 


One of the most vocal champions of woman suffrage was 
Orson F. Whitney, a historian, who pictured women’s 
participation in politics as a giant leap toward purification of 
government and society. Whitney [answered] the arguments 
of many who opposed placing the woman suffrage clause 

in the new [Utah] Constitution — most notably the popular 
Mormon official and orator, B. H. Roberts. During the course 
of the debates over this issue, some of the misgivings about 
women in politics were voiced, and some of the problems 

of woman suffrage peculiar to Utah were brought into the 
open. 


It should be realized that the woman suffrage issue was 
interwoven with the long Mormon-Gentile struggle for 
electoral strength during the territorial period. The law 
granting women the vote in territorial elections was passed 
in 1870 with the active support of Brigham Young. It was 
opposed by non-Mormons generally in the territory and was 
challenged in territorial courts on at least two occasions. The 
provision of the Edmunds-Tucker Act in 1887 withdrawing 
the right of women suffrage seems to have sprung from a 
desire to reduce the number of Mormon voters and to add 
to the weight of non-Mormons (particularly that of such 
single men as miners and railroad workers) in Utah politics. 


There could be little fear that women would “take over” 
political life by sheer numbers, [since] males in the territory 
outnumbered females by a substantial margin... Instead, 
delegates to the convention voiced fears that women would 
not act independently in political life but would obey the 
dictation of husbands and fathers. It was also asserted 

that women were of a “higher” nature, not suited to enter 
the political jungle. Some predicted that women would 

lose their finer virtues and be “unsexed” in the process 

of gaining political rights, becoming deeply involved in 
political life and destroying the tranquility of their homes. 


No less a personage than Cardinal Gibbons was quoted by 
Roberts, warning against the extension of political rights to 
women: 


“Christian wives and mothers, I have said you are queens 
of the domestic kingdom. If you would retain that empire, 
shun the political arena, avoid the rostrum, beware of 
unsexing yourselves. If you become embroiled in political 
agitation the queenly aureola that encircles your brow will 
fade away and the reverence that is paid you will disappear. 
If you have the vain ambition of reigning in public life, your 
domestic empire will be at an end.” 


Cardinal Gibbons’ remarks seem to be directed beyond the 
question of women’s suffrage to the question of women 
seeking the power of political office. Would they, as some 
predicted, lose their femininity and destroy their homes? 
Would they act independently or obey their husbands’ 
wishes? Would they be militant reformers, trying to impose 
“radical” programs on the state? 


Some observations relating to these questions were made 
after less than two decades of statehood by a prominent 
Utah woman, Mrs. Susa Young Gates. In an appraisal of 

the effects of woman suffrage in the state, she wrote that 

the proportion of women in office in the state at that time 
(1913) was small, “ as most women in this state are domestic 
in their habits and lives; they prize the franchise and use it 
independently, but their attention to politics consists chiefly 
in their desire, nay their determination, to see that good and 
honorable men are put in office.” 


Mrs. Gates held no illusions that women would behave very 
differently in political life than men did, except perhaps to 
make political parties “extremely cautious as to the moral 
qualifications of their candidates,” particularly where 
“liquor and other moral affiliations of the candidates” were 
concerned. “Women themselves too often make the mistake 
of urging that the vote will enable them to purify politics, 
and to reform the world,” she wrote. “What nonsense!” 
Women would do as much good as men would with the 
same rights, she said, and would do no more harm than 
men would. 


As for the disruptive effects of equal political rights upon 
domestic life, Mrs. Gates denied that giving women the 
franchise had had any ill effects. “On the contrary,” she 
observed, “it tends to increase woman’s poise, for she has 
nothing left to ask for, and so turns with delight to giving 
her best self, her fuller attention in the usual channels of 
domestic and social life, with the added zest of vital interest 
in civic affairs.” 
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MORMON FEMINISTS FOR 
EQUALITY: VIRTUOUS ACTIVISM 
AT THE WOMEN’S MARCH ON 


WASHINGTON 
WENDY CHRISTIAN-DUNN 


I made a sign reading “Mormon Feminists for Equality” and 
held it during the Women’s March on Washington. I didn’t 
realize that it took courage to proclaim that I was a Mormon 
feminist who champions human rights until I interacted 
with other marchers. It felt a bit disarming to have people 
respond to my sign so emphatically. Here are a few of those 
exchanges: 


An elderly woman walked by arm-in-arm with her 
husband and said lovingly, in her strong, raspy voice, 
“T want to tell the Mormon feminists: I’m very proud of 
you!” (This made me cry.) 


Another woman flashed a knowing smile and 
thumbs up despite the hoards of people between us. 
I responded in-kind. (I like to think that she was an 
incognito Mormon feminist.) 


A middle-aged woman whispered as she walked 
by: “My daughter is on a mission.” Her hushed tone 
communicated that she wished to hide her Mormon 
identity. I simply nodded in response. 


When she saw my sign, another middle-aged woman's 
face lit up as she unzipped her coat, revealing a BYU 
sweatshirt. No words were exchanged, just giant 
smiles as we moved past each other. Then she closed 
up her coat as quickly as she’d opened it to conceal her 
Mormon-ness from others’ view. 


Little did I know that by scrawling out the words “Mormon 
Feminists for Equality” using Crayola markers while 
standing on a D.C. metro platform, I would connect with so 
many Mormon women in our nation’s capital that historic 
day. Not to mention the countless discerning looks and 
smiles from fellow marchers—some of whom proclaimed 
that they were from Utah and supported our cause. 


By holding my sign, I was declaring to the masses that I 
am a proud Mormon feminist who believes in the inherent 
value of all people—no matter their sex, ethnicity, gender 
identity, sexual orientation, country of origin, social status, 
or their abilities. To borrow a symbol from the Book of 


Mormon, I was holding a modern version of Moroni’s “title 
of liberty:” I was using my voice and my body to stand 
against evil. To fight for the protection, freedom, and rights 
of the vulnerable. “In memory of [my] God, [my] religion, 
our freedom, and our peace, our [sisters], our [brothers], 
and our children” (Alma 46:12). 


In contrast to the violence exacted by Moroni when “he 
caused to be put to death” anyone who refused to “covenant 
to support the cause of freedom” (Alma 46:35), not one 
person in any women’s march held in over 50 countries that 
day was harmed. This, despite the fact that the freedoms of 
millions are infringed upon, even stripped from them, every 
day in this country and the world over. 


The sheer number of women who showed up and spoke 
up that day, and who represented women who couldn't, 
testifies that women’s pain runs deep and across borders 
and cultures. Wikipedia totals the number of cities in the 
USS. that held women’s marches that day at a whopping 
676. Even more mind-boggling are the “137 marches outside 
the United States in support of the 2017 Women’s March.” 
It was the largest one-day protest in U.S. history, involving 
between 3 and 4 million attendees, with not a single 
documented arrest. And despite this suffering resonating 
globally, the vast majority of the language and behavior that 
I witnessed that day was truthful, moving, and inspiring. 
Here is a sampling of what I jotted down from marchers’ 
signs in Washington D.C.: 

A woman's place is in the revolution. 

Respect my existence or expect my resistance. 

Body sovereignty now and forever. 

We love our gay daughter. Equality for all. 

Hear our voice. 

Marching for my daughters and yours. 

United we stand: divided we fall. 

Power to the peaceful. 

Love is love. 

Women thinking freely 

Our bodies. Our minds. Our power. 

Be kind. Be brave. Know your worth. (Find your voice.) 

This is personal. And the personal is political. 


Rebellions are built on hope. 


Here's to strong women: May we know them. May we raise them. 
May we be them. 


“Compassion is the radicalism of our time.” -Dalai Lama 


Unity. Solidarity. Activism. 


J0 


More LOVE. 

For my mother, for my father, for my 
daughters, for my wife, for my nation. 
#whyimarch 

We resist. We matter. 

History has its eyes on you. 

Hate has no home here. 

Because my daughters deserve better. 


! march so my daughter doesn't have to. 


Love wins. 
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There is not enough room on this sign for 
all the things I'm worried about. 


This is what patriots look like. 


We all belong here; we will defend each 
other. 


Gentle by nature: fierce by necessity. 


We cannot succeed when half of us are 
held back. 


JUSTICE not JUST US. 


“The future belongs to those who believe 
in the beauty of their dreams.” -Eleanor 
Roosevelt 


| affirm the inherent dignity and worth of 
every person. 


“Girls should be treated the same.” 
[written by a 5-year-old girl] 


The women I marched with 
in D.C. on January 21st were 
peaceful warriors for the 


survivors of sexual assault 

and abuse, the LGBTQIA 
community, for people of color, 
for indigenous people, for 


ARTIST STATEMEMT | 


And that's what America is about, a land of dreams and 
opportunity. There were other immigrants who came here and 
work longer, even harder for less. The long and hard working 
hours give only enough time to catch little sleep. But they still hold those who are being cast out or banned from entering 
on the dream that one day, their sons and daughters, grandsons, this country based on their place of birth and/or their 
granddaughters, great grandsons, great granddaughters might religion. For those who have lost their liberty. 

pursue prosperity and happiness in this land. —E.S. 


immigrants, for children and 
adults with disabilities. For the 
oppressed. For the marginalized. For the forgotten. For 


The same chapter in the Book of Mormon that depicts 
Moroni raising his title of liberty contains an eerie 


All people deserve respect. 


warning: “Yea, [we] see the great wickedness one very 
If you want to be great, you've got to be kind. wicked man can cause to take place among the children 
We trepesaiecietena dani of men...[who seeks to] destroy the foundation of liberty” 
(Alma 46:9-10). The world needs more women who will 
Wie ENOL PeGuiet boldly and unapologetically oppose hate, discrimination, 
Just because | move through a public space, my body is not a public violence, and evil of any kind through nonviolent but potent 


ieee acts of bravery. Holding my sign was just the beginning of 
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To abandon facts is to abandon freedom. my virtuous activism. Will you join me? 
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A FLEETING SLICE 


OF HOLY TIME 


JULIANNA C. HANSEN 


My family was large; we took up an entire central pew at 
church. I remember a big podium on an elevated stage, 
where big people used big words, seemingly to bore little 
children into mischief. Though the multicolored carpet 
provided a modicum of entertainment and the sturdy 
wooden benches were strong enough to take all of our 
squirming and not make a sound, this time and space was 
designed for grown-ups. My sisters’ and my matching, 


lacy socks and colorful church dresses were evidence of 
an adult’s will manifesting itself over our limited Sunday 
clothing choices; any minutes we managed to keep still and 


quiet were evidence of that same will, teaching us to behave. 


Snickering and pinching was inevitable on our family pew 
before Sacrament meeting would come to an end. Every 
Sunday my sisters played their boredom game: passing the 
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program back and forth between them with secret notes and 
scribbles. Normally I would have tracked every movement, 
but that one Sabbath was different. It felt holy. 


I was in the same big room as every other Sabbath; it 

was filled with the same well-dressed people, moms 
shushing babies, and pious old men on the verge of 
snoozing. Somehow I was different. I was drawn in by the 
introduction of the hymn, a prologue to the melody, played 
before the rows of families joined their voices in song. 
Standing near the piano, the chorister flailed her hand in a 
swirling pattern and her pendulous arm flab jostled, just off- 
beat. The congregation dutifully sang an old, familiar hymn. 
The song has faded from my memory, but I still remember 
the sensation that shivered through my body: a glimpse of 
theophany, a fraction of understanding—a receiving. I was 
experiencing, for the first time, that ineffable thing that all 
churches try to give people—something about Jesus and 

all of His Glory, something about love and unity and being 
bigger than this tiny child’s body, something about God and 
eternity and everyone worshipping Him together, in that 
moment, through song. 


My brown preschooler’s eyes filled with tears that rolled 
down my face. My lacy church socks were safe from the 
deluge, but fat, wet spots bloomed into flowers of dampness 
on my lap. My mom took one look at my face and hissed 
condemnations at my sisters. “No, Mom,” I tried to whisper 
back, as I wiped my already wet fingers across my cheeks, 
ineffectual at absorbing thick streams of tears. “They didn’t 
do anything, it’s just,” I paused, “this is a really beautiful 
hymn.” 


“T see,” my mom said, as she leaned back against the pew. 
My mom was a big person in a big person’s world, but she 
understood there was no point yet to wipe the tears away 
from my little face. She let me experience worship and 
rapture and deification as it came to me through music. I 
saw a rapid succession of emotions play out across her face. 
She thought she was trying to catch my sister in a lie, then 
realized I needed her to shroud me in solitude in a crowded 
room of believers, on a bench almost filled to capacity with 
small children, in that fleeting—yet all-encompassing—slice 
of holy time. She showed me how to let it all in by allowing 
me to be alone with her, with all of them, with my God. 


Another memory, another flash of light. Light poured in 
from the window, the canary yellow curtains were pulled 
open. Two of my older sisters sat at our white kitchen table; 
scriptures lay open before them. We were all little, but I 


was the smallest, so I didn’t get a turn at any of the priests’ 
jobs. My sisters carefully read the blessing over a small 
plastic sippy cup of cool milk and thin, shiny American 


Tol 


cheese slices that laid on one of Mom’s “good plates.” They 
pronounced the prayers in turn, again and again. They 
passed the warm milk and torn cheese to me several times. 
That was all; the big girls sanctified the liquid, tore the 
cheese, refilled the sippy cup, and recited the prayers. They 
passed me the cup. They passed me the plate. The water and 
cheese were the Body of Christ, they were women with the 
priesthood, and I was an entire congregation. We giggled, 
ate, and drank. We didn’t feel like we were mocking a 
sacred rite, we didn’t intend offense, we played make- 
believe. We reenacted what we saw each Sabbath. Mom 
walked into the kitchen and saw three of her girls playing 
sweetly at the table. She paused to enjoy us. As we recited 
the genuine prayers over the not-so-genuine sacramental 
items, she stopped us. 


“Girls, find a different game,” was all she said. 


Mom had entered and exited her kitchen without fanfare. 
She had seemed to disappear into the pantry to rummage 
for whatever item had prompted her discovery of our three- 
person ward in the first place. We abandoned the less-than- 
holy supper in favor of dolls, having not yet realized Mom’s 
lesson about what is sacred and what is worship and what 
is reverence. 


My childhood was full of joy, but there was a “season” when 
Mom ate shreds of newspaper while she played solitaire on 
the computer for hours. Her beautiful blue eyes seemed as 
glassy as the computer screen. She was totally disconnected 
from all of us while she was connected to the world online. 
She said once, “I say no to callings all the time—they don’t 
always know what's going on when they start asking you 

to do stuff.” She was an expert at dodging visiting teachers 
who knocked on our door; she found solitude in a house 
full of children and chores; she held her struggles in close, 
until she broke from their weight. My mom, a medical 
professional, never used a technical label to describe what 
she went through, so neither did the rest of us. No one ever 
said the word “depression.” To this day, my my siblings and 
I remember that season as “those sixteen years when Mom 
didn’t go to church.” 


Through the lens of my childhood eyes I saw her 
depression, her doubt, her perseverance, and her faith. 

She was a woman in tremendous pain, she was a woman 
without an outlet, she was a woman who faltered under the 
burdens of always doing. I didn’t realize, then, how Mom’s 
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moods and beliefs shaped us. She fashioned the foundation 


of my faith as hers was crumbling. I can only now see what 
the future may hold and what courses I might travel when 
I look back and cast wiser eyes across the vignettes that 
survive in my memories. 


My mom, who quoted the Prophets and understands the 
temple, is the same woman who cusses at the TV, and who 
jokingly named her kidney stone Clarissa (because my dad 
hated that name too much to let her saddle it to one of their 
six daughters). She is a woman who is funny and flawed, a 


woman who saved lives and created lives, 
and the woman who taught me what's 
right. My mom is so much more than the 
sum of her failures or victories. Like all 
moms, like all followers of Christ, like 

all people, my mom cannot be rightly 
defined by her best or worst moments, 
the crooked paths she walked, or the holy 
imperative to which she devoted her life. 


I see a different version of Mom in each 
memory: holy Mom, terrified Mom, 
energetic, or depressed Mom. There was 
a time when Mom chose to work, a time 
when she had to work, a time when she 
stayed home to make beds and wash 
little faces. At times, she would yell and, 
at times, she would hardly say anything. 
She gave hugs and ended squabbles; she 
hid chocolate to consume in private. 


There isn’t a single moment that is the 
crux of my spiritual development. No 
one event was the catalyst for my growth. 
I spent my childhood learning how to 
live, and how not to live, from my mom. 
It is the whole of this watching, joining, 
leaving, loving, opposing, and listening to 
my mom that taught me what I needed to 
know to be human and to strive for more 
than slogging through mortality; to seek 
a transformation into something divine; 
to forgive myself as readily as I forgive 
others. My mom taught me that one 
doesn’t have to be perfect to be a spiritual 
mentor, to shepherd and nurture. Her 
spiritual guidance to me is an example of 
what to avoid and what to cherish; she 
showed me the difference between having 
faith in the gospel of Christ and devotion 
to programs run by man, the difference 
between our culture and our ideals. 


My mom taught me that discipleship doesn’t mean 
perfection; sainthood isn’t flawlessness. Spirituality is 
messy. It’s not about having an ironclad faith that can 
resist all temptation or doubt—it never was. I’m not fully 
formed for good or bad; I am a product, a jumble that takes 
something from each Mom I have loved and from each 
lesson she taught. 


CALLED TO THE 


WILDERNESS 


FATIMAH SALLEH 


Please join me in prayer. To the God who sees every single one 

of us, to the God who knows us in the midnight hour, knows our 
tears, knows our struggles, and knows our desires to be with you. 
Be with us. Be with us. 


Let me begin by giving you my social location. If anyone is 
going to tell you about God and about morality, you should 
first know their social location. Because my social location, 
how I was raised, who I am, how I look at the world, all 

of that matters. It’s going to affect how I view God, how 

I move through scripture, and how I’m going to move 

with you. It is a healthy practice to have anyone speaking 
from pulpit to first give a sense of who they are, especially 
if they’re going to be telling you what they think God is 
saying. 


So let’s do this. I am Fatimah Salleh, born in Brooklyn, 

New York, 42 years old, four kids. My father is African- 
American; my mother Puerto Rican and Malaysian. My 
name is Fatimah because my father was Muslim and my 
mother Catholic and it’s a name that works in both cultures. 
Salleh, my last name, is because my father felt like his last 
name was a Slave name and didn’t want any of his children 
going through the world with that name. So we all have my 
mother’s last name, which is the name of an immigrant who 
changed his name when he came here. What you’re named 
and how you’re named matters. We need to name things 
well. 


I was raised Muslim and converted to the LDS church when 
I was 15. It was the best decision of my life. I was in the 
Church for 24 years and served a mission in Brazil. When 

I came home, I married the love of my life — a white man 
from Utah. That’s a whole other story. 


Somewhere along this journey, I started to have a call that 
wrestled inside me. I credit the LDS church with starting 
my relationship with Jesus. I like Jesus. Not necessarily 
blue-eyed Jesus, but brown-eyed Palestinian Jesus, who was 
born in a manger. That Jesus. The Jesus who came to disrupt 
everything, from the churches to the politics. The Divine 


There is a sense where the 
Book of Mormon, a story 
of immigrants, is about 
how people respond to 
God’s call to wilderness. 


Disrupter Jesus. I fell in love with Jesus. And I fell in love 
with the LDS Church, and how it establishes community, 
how we serve one another. 


And then something happened. I finished my Ph.D, had 
four kids, and then went to Duke Divinity School to wrestle 
with God. I knew I was getting uncomfortable in the pews 
and I didn’t know why. I couldn’t name it; I didn’t know 
why it was happening. But I knew that I felt spiritually 
suffocated and I didn’t know what to do with that. I just 
knew that I had to do something. Duke Divinity School is 
mostly for ordaining career pastors. I came in as a Mormon 
and they weren't used to Mormons there, certainly not 
women of color Mormons. I spent the following three 

years wrestling with God. I was a religious refugee during 
that time. I sat in a lot of different pews, trying to figure 

out where I belonged. I still held onto many of my deep 
Mormon beliefs. I still hold onto many of those beliefs today. 
So that is who is speaking to you today. 


I’m going to start at the very beginning of the Book of 
Mormon. I’m going to use a technique called Biblical 
Imagination, and it’s going to look at this text a little 
differently, so try to roll with it. First book, chapter one, 
verse one, first word. What is the first word? I. I! We’re 
going to stop right here. You have a text claiming “I.” Do 
you know how important that is? A holy text that starts 
with I. Nephi is giving you his social location. He’s telling 
you where he’s been, what he’s been. I, Nephi. This is my 
journey with God. This is my family’s journey with God. 
From the first word you, the reader, is empowered. You’re 
empowered to say, “I can write holy text.” What is holy text? 
It is when you talk about your journey with God. Remember 
that when you write in your own journal. 


Scripture is not necessarily a prescription; it’s a description. 
I, first word of the Book of Mormon. Nephi is telling you 
who he is, what language he’s using, how he moves with 
God. That's revolutionary. There are very few books of the 
Bible where we know the author. Who wrote Lamentations? 


ADOTOAHL S.NANOM 


ARTIST STATEMEMT 


Looking around my ward one Sunday | longed to see sisters that looked like me: Varying shades of, 
mocha, brown sugar, caramel and honey, full lips, course dark hair and that look in their eyes that 
says, “Yeah girl, | KNOW...but you are not alone and we are in this together.” My thoughts went 
back to what the “first” Relief Society with Emma Smith must have been like. A sorority of support, 
and being my sister's keeper. And then | thought of the variety of sisters back then ... most likely 
very homogenized. | allowed my mind to think of the village | created as a young mother, the village 
that helped me raise my daughter. The sisters in this village were varied in so many ways, not just 


diverse shades of skintone. It was important for me to raise a black daughter who could see herself 
in many variying shades of life, leadership and success. She couldn't find that through LDS media. 
So | decided to create some of it for her. — K.D. 


Who was the Psalmist? We don’t guess here. You know 


Leave the land of their 
inheritance. You know 
what privilege is? It’s 
possessing things that 
you have through 
inheritance. You have 
it because you were 
born where you born; 
you didn’t do anything 
to earn it. That’s your 
privilege. You didn’t 
do anything when 
you were born in this 
country, or born white, 
or born with a certain 
gender, or born ClS-het, 
or born heterosexual. 
Those are things you 
got, rights you got, 
simply by being born. 
An inheritance. You 
inherited things you 
never earned. And 
some people, by virtue 
of biology, never got 
those things. 


So the whole family 

has to leave some 
precious things. They 
have to walk away from 
their inheritance. I’m 
telling you today that 
you're going to have to 
leave some privilege. 


exactly who is speaking, all the time. Everyone announces 
themselves at the very beginning of their writing. They say, 
“This is my experience. This is how God moved with me. 
This was my community.” That’s beautiful. 


Let’s move on to Chapter 2:11-17. Nephi has announced 
himself and there’s been a vision from Lehi. Let’s start with 
verse 11: 


Now this he spake because of the stiffneckedness of Laman 
and Lemuel; for behold they did murmur in many things 
against their father, because he was a visionary man, and had 
led them out of the land of Jerusalem, to leave the land of their 
inheritance, and their gold, and their silver, and their precious 
things, to perish in the wilderness. And this they said he had 
done because of the foolish imaginations of his heart. 


That’s your precious things. Some people are going to act 
like Laman and Lemuel and make that inheritance, that 
privilege, more important than God’s word. The privilege 
you have is hard to leave. For us, leaving our inheritance 
means recognizing the privilege that we have and being 
willing to walk away from it. Don’t be Laman and Lemuel. 


The Book of Mormon starts with the story of an immigrant 
family who left their privilege and risked their lives in the 
wilderness. They probably thought they would die there. 
But here’s the theology: they would have died if they had 
stayed! They felt that the wilderness was where they would 
die. That’s the lie! And it’s still the lie today. Acknowledging 
that you come from a racist, sexist, homophobic society may 
make you feel like somehow you're going to die. But it’s not 
true. Acknowledging privilege, leaving your inheritance, 
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and walking into the wilderness is how you get free. 

It is going to be painful. You cannot have these talks on 
race and really be doing good work, hard work, and not 
experience pain. These discussions about moving forward 
in our society are going to be painful. Guess what? These 
conversations have been painful on some bodies for a very 
long time. You get to choose whether to walk away from 
your inheritance. If you do this work, it’s going to seem like 
a wilderness in which you will perish but it’s the wilderness 
that’s going to lead you to life. In the process, you will fail. 
You will mess up. You will get it wrong. Let’s just say it out 
loud right now. I’m going to get it wrong. If we accept the 
fact that we’re going to get it wrong, we can get moving. 
We’re going to fall, we just want to fall forward. 


Verse 12. And thus Laman and Lemuel, being the eldest, did 
murmur against their father. And they did murmur because they 
knew not the dealings of that God who had created them. 


There’s something about being the eldest. They have the 
birthright; they have authority. By religious standards, by 
cultural standards, they are the ones who ought to lead. 
Society tells them that they should be the ones to lead. But 
we're working with a gospel that flips everything on its 
head. We’re working with a gospel where the last shall be 
first. So if you're first right now, get worried. 


I want to point out verse 15: My father dwelt in a tent. One 
verse, seven words. Why is that so stunning? This is the 
moment that Nephi underlines who his father has become. 
His family are now refugees. They are immigrants. The life 
of walking with a God who calls you into the wilderness 

is the immigrant life. Discipleship is the immigrant life. If 
you move with God, you will be called up and out of places 
where you're comfortable. You’re going to have to let go of 
precious things that you have protected but which are not 
life-giving. 


My favorite verse is 16. And it came to pass that I, Nephi, being 
exceedingly young, nevertheless being large in stature, and also 
having great desires to know of the mysteries of God, wherefore, I 
did cry unto the Lord; and behold he did visit me, and did soften 
my heart that I did believe all the words which had been spoken 
by my father; wherefore, I did not rebel against him like unto my 
brothers. 


We always pictured Nephi as always getting it right, but 
the fact is that if his heart had to be softened, then there was 
a time when it was hard. We have to realize that to begin 
the journey with God, doing this work that matters, doing 
the work among the least of these, requires softening our 


hearts. We’re going to have to cry unto God and say, “Soften 
my heart so that I can hear what I’ve been trained to not 
hear.” You're going to need a soft heart to hear the people 
out there on the margins. It’s easy for us to only hear the 
master narrative, the world view of the people with a large 
inheritance. That’s what privilege does. It offers a deafness, 
a willful blindness to those on the margins. But guess what? 
If God is with the least of these, you’ve got to get there. 
Where are you going to find God? You’re going to find God 
in a prison cell. In a third world country. In a queer bar. In 

a humble dwelling where a single mother is trying to make 
it on welfare. Where are you going to find God, if Jesus 
himself said, “I am the least of these?” As Christians, you 
are called to the least, because that’s where God is. If you 
don’t act deliberately, you'll miss it. Jesus is right there and 
you miss it. Don’t miss it. 


Finally, verse 18: But, behold, Laman and Lemuel would not 
hearken unto my words; and being grieved because of the hardness 
of their hearts I cried unto the Lord for them. He prayed for 
them. This what is going to save us, hopefully, from civil 
war. When people don’t agree with you, you pray for them. 
Do you know how hard it is to pray for people who vote for 
things that I think harm my children? And I’m not talking 
sanctimonious prayers, where we let God know how much 
better we are than others. We need to be praying: “I need 
them, Lord. We need each other.” 


There is a sense where the Book of Mormon, a story of 
immigrants, is about how people respond to God’s call 

to wilderness. The problem is that Laman and Lemuel 
refuse the call of God, no matter how many times God 

tries to appear to them. They get to a point that the Book of 
Mormon calls “past feeling.” Past feeling. You keep holding 
onto your inheritance, your standing in the world, your 
privilege, whatever that looks like, and you get to a point 
where the Holy Spirit can’t reach you anymore. Don’t get 
there. Christians need to do better. We need to do better. We 
need to see those who are suffering. We need to hear them. 


It is my testimony, through this body — this brown-black 
Muslim, Mormon, Baptist, who-knows- what-next, mother- 
of-four body — that we can do better. And not only can, 
we're commanded to do it. Take a walk in that wilderness. 
Because on the other side of that is redemption. The other 
side is life. Don’t think you’re holding onto precious things 
that will never get you where you need to be. You’re going 
to have to let go of some of that. Welcome to the wilderness. 


Editor’s Note: These remarks were taken from Reverend Dr. Fatimah 
Salleh's keynote address at the 2017 Exponent II retreat. 
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CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS 


TOPIC: MORMON WOMEN 
& THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


Are you an artist? Are you a writer? Are you a maker 
of beautiful things? Do solve problems with elegant 
designs? Do you appreciate the creative work of others 
in enhancing your life? 


How do you find space and time for your work? 
What inspires you? What keeps you going when you 
are not inspired? What does it feel like to experience 
the finished product - the creative output of yourself 
and others? How do we celebrate creativity in our 
community? 


What do you think of Mormon art? Have you played a 
part in the renaissance of Mormon art in recent years? 
Have your opinions or understanding of “Mormon 
art” changed? Who are the Mormon artists who inspire 
you? How could we better incorporate Mormon art 
and literature into our culture and worship? 


What is your creative process and how to you support 
the creative process of your sisters? Tell us about it. 


Submissions should be between 700 - 2400 words and 
should be in Word or Google Doc format. The deadline 
is July 1, 2018. Please send to exponentiieditor@gmail. 
com. 


Note: Exponent II is always accepting submissions on 
any subject. 


EXPONENT II 
RETREAT 


SEPTEMBER 7-9 
Barbara C. Harris Center 
New Hampshire 


Keynote speaker: 


Andrea Radke-Moss 


Registration opens June 1. 


Follow Exponent II on 
Facebook for updates. 


SHOP 
ONLINE 


Have you checked out Exponent II’s 
online store? Besides subscriptions 
to the magazine (now with an option 
for automatic renewal or to give as a 
gift), we have our I[uminating Ladies 
coloring book, Habits of Being, eBooks 
of All God’s Critters Got a Place in the 
Choir, Mormon feminist sticker sets, 
and more! 


ORDER AT: 
EXPONENTII.ORG/SHOP 
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